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cepted it. Congress admitted Nebraska as a state under this con- 
stitution in 1867. The fact that the constitution was framed by a 
self-appointed clique and not by a convention has generally escaped the 
attention of historians, although Mr. Watkins has pointed out its sig- 
nificance. It appears to have been political trickery that brought Ne- 
braska into the Union, and further political ambitions resulted in the 
convention of 1871, called to revise and enlarge the constitution. At 
this convention, whose debates fill 1682 of the 1886 pages here printed, 
one of the dominant leaders was Experience Estabrook, an attorney of 
Douglas County, who had engineered the constitution of 1866, and who 
had gained knowledge as a constitution-maker in the Wisconsin con- 
vention of 1848. The convention followed the Illinois constitution of 
1870 as its model, and like the Illinois convention was under constant 
pressure from the Grangers, who desired to incorporate in the law their 
suspicions against corporations and financiers. The constitution failed 
of adoption by the people, but in 1875 another convention adopted a 
similar instrument which was ratified, and under which Nebraska is now 
living. The proceedings of the convention of 1875 are not stenographic, 
but are based upon rough notes and newspaper clippings. The editing 
of the debates has been careful, the third volume being aided by the 
great learning of Mr. Watkins. 

Frederic L. Paxson 

Our Southern Highlanders. By Horace Kephart. (New York: Outing 
Publishing Company, 1913. 294 p. $2.50 net) 
This book, coming from a friend of and resident among the people 
whom it describes, is a very valuable addition to our literature of the 
southern mountaineers. It has a broader outlook than is true of much 
that has been written by missionaries about that corner of the world. 
The writer, too, is a philosopher and is correctly grounded in the histori- 
cal antecedents which go so far to explain the condition in the "Land of 
Do Without, " as he dubs the region described. The introductory four 
chapters describe the country occupied by these highlanders under titles : 
"Something Hidden; Go and Find It"; " 'The Back of Beyond' "; 
"The Great Smoky Mountains"; and "A Bear Hunt in the Smokies." 
Then follow four enlightening chapters on the general subject, stills and 
revenue officers, in which Mr. Kephart shows that a study of the history 
of the excise tax proves that the production of illicit whisky has varied 
through the years as the tax on the article has been raised or lowered. 
He repeats the ominous statement that the sweep of the prohibition move- 
ment over the South has already resulted in an enormous increase in 
illicit production. The relationship of the Old World struggles against 
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excise officers on the part of the ancestors of the present highlanders has 
not been brought out so forcefully by any other writer. This is inter- 
esting as illustrating the inherited hatred of revenue officers which was 
bred in the bone of the first pilgrims who entered the mountain country. 
In the chapter, ' ' The Land of Do Without, ' ' the historical student will 
have it forced upon him as few other accounts have done, that life even 
today in those mountains is quite on the same plane as was true in the 
days of Boone and Sevier ; and the attitude of such a people to all ques- 
tions of public policy, outside control, and local government may be 
studied today in terms known and understood by the men of six genera- 
tions ago. Valuable chapters on dialects and their origins, the feuds of 
the mountaineers, and the future of this long-belated, quarter-civilized, 
royal-hearted people, conclude a book, which, for all its hit-or-miss ar- 
rangement as to chapters, will be a genuine inspiration to every reader 
whether he be a specialist or layman. 

Archer B. Hulbert 

Democracy and Race Friction. A Study in Social Ethics. By John 
Moffatt Mecklin, Ph. D., professor of philosophy, University of 
Pittsburgh. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1914. 
273 p. $1.25 net) 
Mr. Mecklin declares at the outset that he is not seeking to solve the 
race problem, but merely to set forth a little more clearly what the prob- 
lem really involves. Our assumption of democracy, he says, in actual 
practice is not realized, owing to the existence within our highly complex 
society of a backward group who so far have failed to become ' ' social and 
solid ' ' with their fellows. By the side of our written Constitution there 
has developed a body of customs and traditions closely related to the 
real conditions of our social life but inconsistent with the genius of 
democracy. Herein he sees the essence of the race problem. In dis- 
cussing the race traits of the Negro he is inclined to follow the conclu- 
sions of Hoffman rather than those of Boas and gives us a picture that is 
none too encouraging. He believes that the Negro will never become an 
integral member of our social body, as the color line, which is drawn 
everywhere — though with various degrees of rigidity — will prevent his 
complete participation in the community life. Moreover, the more close- 
ly the two races are brought together in large numbers on a plane of 
theoretical equality, the more tightly will the color line be drawn. The 
judicial interpretations of the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments are 
summarized in order to show that the attempts to effect the social in- 
tegration of the Negro by means of legislation have failed ; and the author 
holds that an advanced type of civilization cannot be superimposed upon 



